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Compared with Disraeli, he lacked originality.
" I have been a learner all my life/* he said;
and if he is a genius, he is a genius as Raphael
was a genius, a man of immense digestive faculty,
with the power of slowly and healthily absorbing
whatever came in his way. All his life he had
undergone "influences," first that of Canning,
then that of Peel, of Bright in the crucial 'sixties,
and finally, and very powerfully, of Acton.
The strange paradox is that this learner should
have been so excitable, so almost uncontrolled in
his passion, and that this passion should have
gone with such a love of sophistical argument and
so much earnestness, an earnestness which had a
ridiculous side, and led him into speaking on
occasion in rather an absurd manner. A dis-
tinguished Liberal " asked Mr. Gladstone if he
did not think it a matter of regret that the young
men of the time seemed to take so little interest
in the debates in the House of Commons. Mr.
Gladstone laid his hand on my friend's arm and
explained with awe-inspiring emphasis that the
indifference thus shown by die rising generation
appeared to him to be * a plague-spot * on the
body politic."1 Similarly, those who have en-
joyed the friendship of Gladstone have described
to me the tense expression and flashing eye with
which he would play beggar-my-ndghbour.
Once, when gping over Chequers, he came upon
a parrot who spoke modern Greek Gladstone,
* Tollemache, Talks with Mr. Gladstone* p. 30,